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jjlnd that he wished “to introduce a sort of astronomical Notes 

§ nd Queries , a medium of communication for amateurs and others,” 
elieving that “ many valuable contributions to the science are 
;3}ow scattered in different publications: collected in one periodical 
“they would be of far more benefit to the astronomical inquirer 
than they are now.” Mr. Gorton was also of opinion that an 
account of the discussions which took place at the meetings of 
this Society should be published, both for the sake of those who 
were unable to be present, and also in order that some permanent 
record of them should be preserved : and the admirable reports of 
our proceedings contained in the Astronomical Register have 
always formed one of its chief characteristics. The first number 
appeared in January, 1863, an< l the whole of the first volume was 
printed by Mr. Gorton himself, at his own private printing press. 
The frontispiece of this volume is a plate of Jupiter, from a sketch 
by Mr. Gorton. 

On his removal to his residence, Parnham House, Pem- 
bury Road, Clapton, he gave up his Observatory, and was 
often heard to express his regret that he had been compelled 
to abandon it, after all the labour that he had devoted to its con¬ 
struction. His health at this time began visibly to decline, but 
hd nevertheless continued to edit and manage the Astronomical 
Register , in which he took the greatest interest, until 1872, 
when he was compelled with much reluctance to relinquish it. 
Since this time it has been continued by the Rev. J. C. Jackson. 

Mr. Gorton had always a great fondness for nautical matters, 
and during the last five or six years of his life he resided during 
the summer and early autumn months in his yacht, the “ Horth 
Star”; there is no doubt that the change of scene and pure 
and bracing breezes which he thus met with somewhat prolonged 
his life. His debility continually increased, and was at length 
succeeded by utter helplessness. He died on February 14, 1879, 
in his 56th year. He was elected a Fellow of the Society on 
June 8, i860. 


Sir Rowland Hill, the third son of Thomas Wright Hill, was 
born at Kidderminster on December 3^ 1795, in a house which had 
belonged to his forefathers for some generations. The war with 
France had caused the ruin of the business in which his father 
was engaged, and the family was reduced to great straits. In her 
desire to secure an education for her children, his mother per¬ 
suaded her husband to give up trade, for which he was very little 
fitted, and establish a school near Birmingham. At the age of 
eleven Rowland began to assist his father in teaching, and a 
year later he had ceased to be a pupil and had become altogether 
a teacher. While still quite a youth he and his brother Matthew 
began to discover the deficiencies in their father’s school, and to 
set about reforming them. Matthew chiefly concerned himself 
with improving the instruction, while Rowland dealt with the 
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Idiscipline and organisation. “ Organisation,” he used to say in 
■after life, “ is my forte.” He aimed at making the boys govern 
[themselves. A constitution was promulgated, and a code of laws 
;was made, which fills more than a hundred pages of a closely 
“ 'printed volume published in 1827 when they had been in opera¬ 
tion for fully ten years. A complete democracy was established, 
each boy having even the right of being tried by a jury of his 
schoolfellows whenever a charge was brought against him by one 
of the masters. In the Essays of a Birmingham Manufacturer , Mr. 
W. L. Sargant gives an account of the school and the system, the 
chief objection which he makes to it being that the boys were made 
premature men.* In a volume entitled Public Education , written 
chiefly by his brother Matthew, Rowland’s new system w T as made 
known to the world. The book at once excited considerable 
public attention, and an article upon it appeared in the Edinburgh 
Remew, Rowland used to boast that at this time he had the 
largest school in Warwickshire. After living at Birmingham 
till he was more than thirty, he removed to the neighbour¬ 
hood of London, where, with the aid of one of his brothers, he 
established a branch school at Bruce Castle, Tottenham. But by 
this time his health, which had always been delicate, began to 
give way, and at length broke down. He had certainly trieddt 
ever since childhood by the severest and the most prolonged labour. 
His work as a schoolmaster also had become distasteful to him, 
and he longed for a change. His means were very small, but he 
did not hesitate to give up his business in the full conviction that, 
with the powers he knew he bad, he was as certain of success in 
some other path as a man could be. He always preserved, how¬ 
ever, the strongest interest in his school, which was carried on 
by his younger brother Arthur. Rowland, as soon as his health 
was re-established after a long period of rest, began to cast about 
for a new employment. He had long been known to many 
leading men among the advanced Liberal party, not only by his 
work as a schoolmaster, but also as an eager advocate of political 
and social reform. He had assisted ki founding the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. He bad published a plan 
for the gradual extinction of pauperism and for the diminution 
of crime. Shortly after his retirement from the school an associa¬ 
tion was formed for the colonisation of South Australia on the 
plan of Mr. E. Gr. Wakefield. In this he took an active part, 
and when the Act was carried through Parliament and a Com¬ 
mission was appointed, he was named secretary. He held this 
post for four years, and during this time he gave up most of his 
leisure to the invention of a printing machine. While he was 
still labouring at this machine, he began to interest himself in 
postal matters. He hesitated for a long time between his print¬ 
ing press and his postal project, but at length, being obliged to 
make a choice, he preferred the latter. 

* Essay III* Middle Class Education, vol. ii., p. 191. 
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It is not needful to dwell on the state of the Post Office before 
(Rowland Hill reformed it. Its charges were high and arbitrary, 
;§and its services were limited and irregular. There were districts 
[“larger than the county of Middlesex in which the postman never 
"Bet foot. For the 11,000 parishes of England and Wales there 
were only 3,000 post offices. A single letter from London to 
Edinburgh was charged 1$. 1V 7 . If it contained the smallest 
enclosure—a receipt, for instance—it was charged the double, 
2s. yl. Two separate pieces of tissue paper sent in one enclosure 
would have been charged twice as much as the heaviest letter 
that was written on a single sheet. The upper classes, through 
the right of franking which was enjoyed by every member of 
Parliament, had to some extent their letters carried free of 
charge; and the traders, by the help of illicit means of conveyance, 
were often able to evade the heavy tax. The poor man, however, 
was helpless; he could not afford to use the Post Office, and 
had no other means of sending a letter. Under this system the 
postal revenue had remained stationary for twenty years. In 
1835 the general revenue of the country showed a large surplus, 
and Howland Hill began to speculate how it might be best em¬ 
ployed. Ho tax, on examination, proved so defective as the tax 
on letters, and he then applied himself to investigate the state of 
the Post Office by the aid of the Parliamentary Reports. When 
he first turned his attention to the practicability of reforming the 
Post Office, he had no idea of uniformity of rate. He found it 
most difficult to obtain accurate statistics; but at length he dis¬ 
covered that the cost of conveying a letter from London to Edin¬ 
burgh was only the 36th part of a penny, and that the cost of 
conveyance was so insignificant that a uniform rate could not 
only be established, but was “ absolutely fairer than any other.” 
He also formed large and bold schemes for the reorganisation of 
the Post Office. In 1837 he published his plan in a pamphlet en¬ 
titled “Post Office Reforms.” Associations were formed to carry 
it through, and petitions to Parliament in its favour soon began 
to pour in. In 1838 a select committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons was appointed to consider the plan: uniformity of postage 
was carried only by the easting vote of the chairman. A two¬ 
penny rate of postage was recommended. The Ministry still 
seemed indisposed to adopt the plan; bnt after a deputation of 
150 members of Parliament, all supporters of the Government, 
had waited upon the Premier, Lord Melbourne, they yielded, and 
penny postage came into effect on January 10, 1840. 

In order to carry out the reforms, Rowland Hill was appointed 
for two years to an office in the Treasury, at a salary of £1,500 
a year. He had very little power given to him, and all the 
officers of the Post Office were against him, so that his position 
was very trying and painful. On Sir Robert Peel coming into 
office his services were dispensed with by the Government; but a 
national testimonial was raised, and at a public dinner he was 
presented with a cheque for £13,000. He then became a director, 
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■ and afterwards chairman, of the London and Brighton Railway 
Company, and it is stated that on his recommendation as chair¬ 
man the first excursion train and the first express train were run. 

In 1846, when the Liberals returned to power, he was offered 
“an office in the Post Office itself. He was appointed, however, not 
Secretary to the Post Office, but Secretary to the Postmaster- 
G-eneral, so that the old double government was continued; and 
it was not till 1854, fourteen years after penny postage had been 
established, that, by his appointment as sole secretary, he was 
free to carry out his plans. He was in this greatly aided by his 
youngest brother, Frederick, who was transferred from the Home 
Office to the Post Office. 

In i860 he was made a K.C.B., and in the same year the late 
Lord Stanley of Alderley was appointed Postmaster-General. 
Differences arose between him and Sir Rowland, chiefly upon 
the question of promotion by merit, which the latter bad 
succeeded in introducing into the Post Office, with the sanc¬ 
tion of his previous chiefs, in place of the system of patronage. 
Sir Rowland appealed in vain to the Treasury, and accordingly, 
his health also failing him, he sent in his resignation in 1864. 
The House of Commons granted to him, on the recommendation 
of Her Majesty, the sum of ^20,000, without a division, and in 
addition he received his full salary of £2,000 a year for life. In 
1865 he was appointed a member of a Royal Commission on Rail¬ 
ways. He received the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford, and only a 
few weeks before, his death the freedom of the City of London. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society on June 11, 1857. 

He was one of eight children, six sons and two daughters, 
all of whom reached adult age. He married, in 1827, Caroline, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Joseph Pearson, of Graisley, near Wolver¬ 
hampton, who survives him, and by whom he had four children, 
one son and three daughters. He passed away unconsciously, at 
his residence at Hampstead, at half-past four o’clock in the 
morning of August 27, 1879, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on September 4. Sir Rowland was one of the oldest 
Fellows of this Society, having been elected more than 57 years 
ago, viz. on November 8, 1822. At the time of his death there 
were but two older Fellows of the Society, and one of these, the 
Rev. H. P. Hamilton, Dean of Salisbury, has since died. 


William Edwakd Jones, being then resident in Leamington, 
began his astronomical pursuits about i860, with a fine 4-inch 
Refractor equatoreally mounted on a moveable tripod. This he 
afterwards replaced by a 5-inch instrument by Dallmeyer, which 
he erected first at Brighton and subsequently at his residence in 
Gloucestershire. Two years ago he added a 9-inch Browning- 
With Reflector, but his failing health allowed him to make but 
little use of this. He was chiefly interested in double stars. He 
died at Hyeres after a short illness, at the age of 57. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Society on May 12, 1865. 
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